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AS SEEN FROM THE SOUTHEAST ON STATE STREET 
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The Alexander BHouse— Linden Ball 
State Street, Springfield, Massachusetts 


Y the time this issue of our maga- 
zine reaches the members, the So- 
ciety will undoubtedly have taken 

title to its thirty-ninth property, the Alex- 
ander house, known as Linden Hall, on 
State Street, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
It was built in 1811 for Colonel James 
Byers, and the noted Asher Benjamin 
was the architect. The original site was 
about two hundred feet to the west, 
about where Elliot Street now enters 
State Street, and the house at that time 
had two wings and a small extens.on at 
the back. 

In 1825 the mansion was so'd to Colo- 
nel Israel Trask who owned it until his 
death in 1835. In 1858, Mrs. ‘Trask sold 
the property to Henry Alexander, = 
Civil War mayor of Springfield, whose 
home it became until his death in 1878. 
After Mr. Alexander’s death the house 
continued to be occupied by his widow, 
Mrs. Amel'a Bowles Alexander, and 
their three daughters. he eldest daugh- 
ter, Julia Bowles Alexander, married 
Colonel Henry M. Phillips, mayor and 
for three years postmaster of Spring- 
held, and they made their home with her 


mother. It is as their home and that of 
Miss Amy B. Alexander (the third sister, 
Edith, having married and left Spring- 
field), that Linden Hall, with the many 
social activities which took place in it, is 
remembered by Springfield residents to- 
day. 

Miss Amy Alexander, the second 
daughter and the last survivor of her 
family, lived there until her death, Janu- 
ary 13, 1938, and that spring her nephew 
and nieces, Mr. Alexander Phillips, Mrs. 
Anne E. Harris, and Mrs. Pauline G. A. 
Fritts, offered the mansion as a gift to 
Mrs. James J. Storrow for re-erection in 
Sterrowton. The gift was accepted, but 
when Storrowton was presently found to 
be an impossible site, the house was offered 
our Society. At the same time, Mrs, Stor- 
row very kindly agreed to finance the 
purchase of the home lot on State Street, 
or, should the Society prefer, the cost of 
removing the house for re-erection else- 
where. Our Board of Trustees, delighted 
at this chance to operate in the Connecti- 
cut valley, gladly accepted the gift of the 
house from the Alexander heirs,and Mrs. 
Storrow’s very generous assistance in se- 
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curing the imposing home site in the cen- 
ter of Springfield. An unused balance of 
her gift is to be used for the repairs and 
restoration. 

The house is one of the earliest of the 
type with a projecting porch and balcony 
engaging four columns supporting a clas- 
sic pediment, a type which became popu- 
lar and much used in the classic period in 
the following decades. The plan differs 
from the standard type of the preceding 
decades in having an Adam type trans- 
verse hall, from side to side, in place of 
New England’s old favorite style, from 
front to back. 
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Alexander House —“Linden Hall” 
STATE STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
STREET FRONT 


The mantelpieces, both of marble and 
wood, are good but decidedly restrained 
in decoration and this applies to the trim 
throughout the house. It is only in such 
details as the capitals of the engaged col- 
umns and the vaulted ceiling of the lower 
hall, and the architraves of the parlor and 
library doors that we find elaborate in- 
terior detail. In the composite capitals of 
the street columns with their crowning 
pediment and connecting balcony, in the 
pediment windows and in the columns of 
the side porches, the exterior elaboration 
is found. 

In 1874 the house was moved to its 
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The Alexander Bouse, Springfield 
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Alexander House 


THE LIBRARY SEEN FROM THE PARLOR 


present site, a short distance easterly to 
permit the cutting through of Elhot 
Street, and at that time lost its two small 
one-story wings. Ihe original dining 
room was in the east wing and the kitch- 
en abutted directly against the back of the 
entrance hall where the present Eastlake 
period dining room is to be found, The li- 
brary was in the other, the west wing, 
and there was the large mahogany book- 
case now to be found in the present li- 
brary of the main house. Both these 
wings were found very hard to heat in 
winter and it was for that reason that 
they were removed in 1873-74 instead 
of being taken with the rest of the house 


to the new site. As a contributing cause, 
we surmise that Mrs. Alexander may 
have been intrigued at the idea of a new 
kitchen wing with all “‘modern” im- 
provements, including space for three 
servants’ rooms which had no existence 
at all in the house as originally built. 
Small attics above the original kitchen 
are vaguely remembered and above the 
second or “summer” kitchen, which was 
behind the first, was the room which 
Chester Harding, the famous nineteenth- 
century portrait painter, used for his studio 
when he occupied the house for two years 
in the early 1840s. The two low wings 
each consisted of one large room with fire- 
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PHOTOGRAPH FOR THI 


reached through the larger room. 


ENTRANCE HALL 


place and a small room beyond only to be 
‘These 
smaller rooms were used for bedrooms 
and possibly were criginally intended for 
servants. With the house safely on its new 
site, in p!ace of these wings there were 
built two p rches, one at each end of the 
hall, while at the rear of the house was 
added an ell centaining a dining room, 





Alexander House 


HISTORIC 
BY ARTHUR C, HASKELL 


AMERICAN BU-_LDINGS SURVEY 


SEEN FROM THE FRONT DOOR 


kitchen and pantry downs<airs and bed- 
rooms upstairs. The on!y outstanding 
room in this ell is the dining room, a fair 
examp’e of the Eastlake period. As the ell 
$ so recent in construct.on and neither 
over-interesting nor part of the original 
he use, it Is proposed to remodel it for use 
cs the residence of a custodian, 


The main house contains on. the 
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The Alexander Bouse, Springfield 
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Alexander Bouse 


STAIRCASE LEADING TO THE SECOND STORY 


ground floor a connecting parlor and hi- 
brary, a small room opening out of the 
library, which may have been used as an 


office or study, the oval staircase recess, 
and the large entrance hall. ‘The staircase 
winds gracefully up at the side of the 
doorway to the severely plain second 
floor hall. Onto this open four bedrooms, 
more simple in character and decoration 
than the first floor rooms but with two 


excellent wooden mantels. There is also 
an ancient-looking bathroom of the black 
walnut period. 

The third or attic floor contains large 
storage space under its elaborate roof 
framing. 

With the house, Mr. Alexander Phil- 
lips is turning over, as a long-time loan, 
a four-post canopy-top bedstead, the 
large library bookcase and books, and 
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many other pieces of furniture as well as 
family portraits, all of which were form- 
erly used in the house. Since the Alex- 
ander ownership dates from 1858, the 
furniture is, as might be expected, largely 
early or mid-Victorian, with a scattering 
of pieces dating from a generation pre- 
vious. In addition Mr. Phillips has very 
generously promised some sorely needed 
financial cooperation. 

Under the supervision of Mr. Joseph 
Everett Chandler, architect, of Boston, 
it is planned to renovate the ell of 1874, 
in order to make of it an appropriate 
headquarters for a custodian, and fortu- 


nately for the Society, Mr. John Lee 
Clarke, Jr., Director of the Art Museum, 
is to hold the position. His excellent taste 
and knowledge of period furniture, com- 
bined with the experience of the Society’s 
officers, should result in establishing here 
a notable House Museum, an educational 
asset to Springfield, as well as a credit to 
the Society. Furthermore we hope it may 
prove to be a satisfaction and a joy to 
those four kind donors through whose 
generosity this property has come to us, 
as a trust to be discharged for the pleasure 
and the advancement of generations yet 
to come, 
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THestern Wiew of the Armory Buildings 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


FROM THE ORIGINAL WOOD BLOCK, 


ENGRAVED IN 1838, FOR BARBER’S 


HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS OF MASSACHUSETTS 
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Jeremiah Pearson Hardyp—A Maine Portrait Painter 


By FanniE Harpy EckKstrorm 


O one living can have so vivid a 

recollection as myself of my great- 

uncle Jeremiah Pearson Hardy, 
the Maine portrait painter, and his house- 
hold. It was a family group dedicated to 
the creation of beauty; what I remember 
was the flower of the gracious living of 
the last century. 

All is changed now. Where their 
home stood is a brick service station; 
their lovely garden is a waste—the place 
could hardly be more commercialized. 
One would never dream that this had 
been a spot consecrated to beauty, where 
beauty of character, beauty of conduct, 
joined to beauty of surroundings, gave sin- 
cerity to the beauty this family created by 
its handiwork. Yet all over the country, 
on the walls of homes, bloom bowls of 
roses plucked in that garden, or clumps 
of hollyhocks swaying by its stone wall, or 
the summer snow of its apple-trees, made 
perennial by the daughter’s skill. Count- 
less portraits, the work of the head of the 
house, keep alive the memory of beauti- 
ful women and of capable men who, a 
century ago, made Maine something 
more than a wilderness. There are minia- 
tures, too, exquisitely lovely, painted by 
his sister. ‘he mother could paint, and 
sometimes did paint delicately—fans and 
boxes and fire-screens. ‘The son was one 
of the earliest photographers, when the 
work required both artistic and mechan- 
ical skill. Perhaps no one spot in New 
England has produced more works of 
artistic quality than the one which, in the 


‘ 


name of progress, is now a “used car 


mart.” 


“In the first October of the last cen- 
tury, in a low-roofed, red farmhouse in 
Pelham, New Hampshire, a boy was born 
to Solomon and Anna Hardy, who was 
named Jeremiah Pearson for his mother’s 
younger brother, a young midshipman on 
the ship Warren, who was drowned in 
Boston Harbor the preceding summer.” 
So wrote the artist daughter in some rec- 
ollections of her artist father. 

“From his earliest childhood the boy 
showed a love of beauty of form and color 
which he was ever trying to represent. 

“Most children enjoy a paint-box. He 
had none. His little drawings were col- 
ored with the juice of berries. A kind 
neighbor once gave him a lump of gam- 
boge, which was a valuable addition to his 
small outfit. For brushes he had _ his 
younger brother’s fine hair tied into tiny 
brushes. 

“One day when his father was going 
to the city, the child begged him to buy him 
a real paint-brush. ‘That was a long day, 
and when at night his father returned he 
seemed to have quite forgotten his prom- 
ise of the morning. It was a great disap- 
pointment and hard to bear, but it was 
not for long. After trying the child’s pa- 
tience for a while, his father drew from 
his waistcoat pocket a bit of folded paper 
containing the precious brush; it was his 
first, but not his last. “There had been 
an ancestor from whom he may have in- 
herited his art, for in the attic of the old 
house there was a painting of a man with 
a palette on his thumb, which was to re- 
appear in the hand of young Jerry.” 

There is no proof that the man with 
the palette was an ancestor, yet there is a 


The writer wishes to give full credit to her sister Miss Charlotte Wheeler Hardy for obtaining photographs 


of the pictures and biographical data. 
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Jeremiah Pearson Hardy 


OCTOBER 22, 1800 —— FEBRUARY 9g, 1888 


REPHOTOGRAPHED BY KLYNE, OF BANGOR, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN ABOUT 13858 
BY THE ARTIST’S SON, FRANCIS WILLARD HARDY 
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Engraved by Jeremiah Hardy 





strong likelihood that a predilection for 
paint was inherited. ‘The Hardys were of 
the “fighting Hardys” of Bradford, Mas- 
sachusetts—the grandfather had been an 
officer at both Lexington and Bunker 
Hill; there was no art in them. But the 
mother’s family were Pearsons of New- 
buryport and painting was a trade with 


them for several generations. ‘They 
worked “in the erandiose or Michael 


Angelo style,” as James Russell Lowell 
put it, “seldom painting objects smaller 
than a house or a barn.” From barns to 





ships, from ships to coaches, from coaches 
to tavern signs seemed to be their progres- 
sion. These were not the old Pearsons of 
Newbury, but descendants of Jeffery 
Parsons of Marblehead. Numerous deeds 
establish the identity of James Parsons- 
Pearson, “‘chair-maker, alias painter- 
stainer,”’ of Marblehead, the great-grand- 
father of Jerry Hardy, who on moving to 
Newbury lost his identity among the 
more numerous Pearsons, though he and 
his descendants largely continued in the 
family trade. It took a hundred years for 
them to produce an artist, but they were 
born knowing how to handle paint. 


The nineteenth century opened with 
hard times and to better their fortunes, 
in 1811, Solomon Hardy moved his fam- 
ily to Hampden on the Penobscot, a town 
of about twelve hundred people, but 
larger and more important then than 
Bangor, six miles above it. ‘They probably 
came by coasting vessel from New bury- 
port, Solomon and his wife and three chil- 
dren, Jeremiah, in his eleventh year, Jon- 
athan three years younger and baby Mary 
Ann, not yet two years old. 

‘They settled near the Lower Corner 
where Solomon made a tan-yard and car- 
ried on his trade of tanning fine leather. 
For a boy of Jerry’s age the times were 
stirring, but for the older people they 
were calamitous and full of hardship. ‘T he 
War of 1812 came on the year after his 
arrival, and before Jerry was fourteen, 
the British marched up the river road, 
their fleet sweeping the river itself, and al- 
most before the door of his home, in an 
engagement which was hardly more than 
a sham battle, the Americans were in- 
gloriously defeated and the town of 
Hampden was clamped down under strict 
martial law. 


Nothing is now remembered of the 
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family annals at this period when the 
war came so close to them except that 
Jerry spent too much time in school draw- 
ing pictures of men and animals on his 
slate and in his copybooks and his teach- 
ers thought it boded no good, After the 
British left he profited in a small way by 
the misfortunes of his country. When the 
British came up the river the August be- 
fore and the American vessels were 
doomed to be captured, the commander 
of the corvette Adams, mounting twenty- 
one guns, beached and burned his vessel 
on the Hampden shore. Not long before, 
in the home of a neighbor, Jerry had 
found a set of engraver’s tools, which he 
soon mastered; but he lacked the neces- 
sary copper for experimenting. He now 
remembered the wreck of the Adams, 
which lay not far from his home, and, 
being an expert diver, at low tide he sal- 
vaged from her all the sheet copper he 
wanted, upon which he engraved book- 
plates and business cards. His daughter 
wrote, “The plates found in his cherished 
books, the Iliad, the Odyssey, Milton, 
Cowper and others were from a plate en- 
graved on this ship copper. So proficient 
did he become that a Boston publishing 
house, foregoing the usual seven years of 
apprenticeship, offered to employ him at 
once on a stipend.” 

But what he loved was color, and the 
money he may have earned by engraving 
and other work must have been turned 
into the equipment of a painter; for now, 
instead of using the juices of fruits and 
flowers, he had mineral pigments. He is 
said to have ground and mixed his own 
paints, and his palette was limited, if we 
may judge by a painting said to be his first. 
The frame he made himself when he 
was fifteen years old, and the picture was 
painted in the frame, which shows his 1n- 
experience; for a border of bare cloth two 


inches wide extends all around the painted 
surface, which is twenty-six inches high 
by twenty-two wide. The subject,“ Elijah 
fed by the Ravens,” seems to be a copy of 
some old engraving, quite likely from a 
large Bible. It has a pre-Raphaelite effect 
—a melancholy Elijah, sitting on an un- 
comfortable rock under the dense shade 
of large trees, bathing his feet in a copious 
brook of bright blue water and raising his 
right hand toward an _ unornithological 
raven which is about to drop his daily 
bounty upon him. On the whole Elijah 
does not look badly enough off to excite 
much pity. There is nothing original in 
the painting; yet it is not weak, and for 
an untaught boy in his sixteenth year 
seemed to him creditable enough for him 
to keep it all his life. 

Jerry was sixteen years old, family tra- 
dition says, when he painted his first por- 
trait from life, of his sister Mary Ann. It 
is an American primitive, done by a boy 
who knew no rules but who was striving 
to express what he felt. ‘The little sister, 
conscious of the distinction of sitting for 
a portrait, has dressed for the occasion. 
The curls pinned on with side combs 
must have been borrowed; likewise the 
heavy braid of hair held by the flaring 
back comb behind her little head. The 
white “tyer” that she wears lacks some- 
thing of the grandeur she must have de- 
sired, but it is clean and no doubt is her 
best. ‘he moss rose in her hand never 
grew in any garden—it is the sort young 
ladies at finishing schools were doing then, 
as art. We may smile at the stout neck, 
the bulky arms, the shapeless body of the 
child, but we love her seriousness and dig- 
nity even though the photograph does not 
render well the childish sweetness of her 
face. It would be hard to find a first por- 
trait with more appeal than this of the 
little sister, herself a future artist, play- 





The First Portrait of his Sister, Mary Ann 


IN HER NINTH YEAR, DONE WITHOUT INSTRUCTION WHEN HE WAS SIXTEEN YEARS OLD. 
WOOD PANEL, 17 X 14, OWNED BY MISS CHARLOTTE W, HARDY 
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ing at being grown up and sitting rigidly 
still to help her brother, already an artist 
in her eyes, produce his first masterpiece. 

After he had instruction the brother 
again painted his sister, and we see how 
he has improved. Though family tradi- 
tion says that Mary Ann was now only in 
her fifteenth year, which would date the 
portrait in 15232, she looks much older. 
The prim little sister has grown into a 
young lady of charm and self-possession. 
The curls are her own now, the broad 
shell comb is her own, the arched eye- 
brows, pink lips and clear complexion 
were Nature’s gift. She wears a tomato- 
red gown, with a fleecy, figured scarf and 
a dainty muslin frill. ‘The pose, lighting, 
drawing and color scheme are all good— 
in whatever year the brother did this, he 
IS NOW a painter. 

“His first teacher,” wrote his daughter, 
‘was Mr. Brown of Boston, himself a 
pupil of the English painter Moreland. 
A few years later he studied with S. F. B. 
Morse, of New York.” 

That Hardy was a pupil of Brown is 
confirmed by a small wooden panel, 
twelve by six inches, which has on the 
back this signed inscription, “Painted at 
Mr. Brown’s Academy, Boston, Jan. and 
Feb. 1822.—J. P. H.” The painting now 
on the panel is evidently not by him, but 
the writing is in his hand. He had reached 
his majority the October before and now, 
free to act for himself, has hastened to 
Boston to study painting. There is also a 
copy of Gainsborough’s “Shepherd Boy in 
a Storm,” done under Brown’s instruc- 
tion, of whom and his “Academy” little 
more is known. 

It is possible that Henry Inman was 
studying under the same teacher. Miss 
Annie Hardy said that her father knew 
Inman personally “ 


‘ 


when both were in 
Boston in 1822,” and that both were 


painting miniatures. A beautiful minia- 
ture of his brother, dated on the back 
1824, and two finer ones, also dated 
1824, indubitably his work since they 
represent him and his intended bride, are 
still owned in the family. It is recalled 
that while in Boston he painted minia- 
tures in order to earn the money needed 
for study, but none of these is known. 
The writer remembers that when she was 
a child Uncle Jerry once told her about 
his first going to Boston, probably to 
“Brown’s Academy.” When he presented 
himself as. a student he was deeply dis- 
appointed because the instructor demand- 
ed that he should enter drawing classes 
before he studied painting. He had very 
little money and could spend none of it 
needlessly; painting was what he had 
come for and must have. He insisted that 
he could draw, and to prove it sat down 
and drew a lion’s head so well that the 
master admitted him to the classes in 
painting without further delay. 

If this was Brown’s Academy, most 
likely Alvah Clark, later the distinguished 
maker of telescopic lenses, was there at 
the same time. One of Miss Hardy’s notes 
said that her father and Clark “studied 
with the same teacher.”’ Clark, born in 
1804, was a few years younger than 
Hardy and from 1827 to 1836 is said to 
have been employed as an engraver. As 
Hardy was also somewhat skilled in en- 
graving at just this time, they probably 
were well acquainted. In their practical 
ingenuity and inventiveness the two 
young men had much in common. It was 
said of young Hardy, ““Whether it was 
a steel trap, a silver watch-chain, a new 
pattern for oilcloth, or a toy, he did them 
one and all with equal dexterity.” 

Of the same type of inquiring mind 
was also his later teacher, S. F. B. Morse, 
inventor of the electric telegraph, and 
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lary Ann Hardy 
SEPTEMBER 15, t809~APRIL 23, 1887 


CANVAS, A LITTLE LARGER THAN LIFE SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN PAINTED 1823 
OWNED BY HON, WALLACE J. PIERPONT, SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
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Jonathan and Joseph Pearson 


PAINTED ON TWO SHEETS OF WRITING PAPER, GLUED TOGETHER AND BACKED, 


DATE UNKNOWN, PROBABLY ABOUT 1830. OWNED BY MRS. ANNIE H. 


ECKSTORM. 


JONATHAN PEARSON, BORN 1780, IN NEWBURYPORT MARRIED SALLY ELIOT, LIVED IN 
HAVERHILL. JOSEPH PEARSON (BAPTIZED JOSIAH), BORN 1772, DIED UN- 


MARRIED, PROBABLY IN PELHAM, N., 


also his long-time and valued friend, 
Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, who founded 
Robert College in Constantinople, and 
who, during the Crimean War estab- 
lished bakeries and laundries for the Eng- 
lish army when its need was great. One of 
the pleasant recollections of a happy child- 
hood is of sitting before the blazing open 
fire in Uncle Hardy’s studio and listen- 
ing while he and Dr. Hamlin discussed 
scientific and mechanical problems. 
Whether it was making a clock or a tele- 
scope, replacing the lost screw of a theo- 
dolite or brazing on the point of a broken 
auger-bit, they had done the work; and 
they talked of geology and chemistry and 


H. BEFORE 13835. 


horticulture with the same zest and easy 
freedom with which others talked gossip. 
‘To listen to them was education. 


How the years of the twenties were 
passed is not fully known. There must 
have been more than one trip to Boston, 
perhaps there were several instructors. It 
is known that Washington Allston re- 
ceived young Hardy kindly in his Cam- 
bridge home and gave suggestions as to 
color and technique which were of great 
value. Often in later years he studied 
Allston’s works in the old Athenaeum. 
It is remembered that Gilbert Stuart com- 
mented kindly on one of his early pictures 





Firs. THillard Tlbeeler 


(BETHIAH FREEMAN) 1807-1884 


ON BOARDS, 27 X 22, PAINTED IN 1834. OWNED BY MISS CHARLOTTE WHEELER HARDY. 
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on exhibition. It is known that he estab- 
lished a studio in Boston and was begin- 
ning to attract some attention when, for 
reasons now unknown, he suddenly closed 
the studio and returned to Hampden. This 
was probably in late 1826 or early 1827. 
On the 22d of October, 1827, he was 
married to Miss Catherine Sears Wheel- 
er, of Hampden, to whom he had long 
been engaged. 

A humble home was set up near his 
parents and he and his wife began a life 
of toil and close economy. A small ac- 
count book, begun at this time, shows that 
most of his slender income was from 
sources other than portrait painting. The 
first entry of all is: “June 12, 1827, Wil- 
liam Hasey, Dr., to painting the figure 
of a moose, $10.00.”’ Many others are 
for “making, painting and gilding” large 
signs for stores—and one notices that the 
“making” is a part of the order. He gild- 
ed the ornaments for the fan-lights of 
house doors, lettered tavern signs and 
stage boxes, gilded looking-glass frames, 
set glass and twice bronzed the eagle on 
a bass drum. The most unusual entry was 
a thirty-five dollar order “for painting a 
transparency of Moses at the burning 
bush, gilding three candlesticks, and gild- 
ing and lettering an ark” for Benjamin 
Nourse, who seems to have been a book- 
seller and book-binder and who is credit- 
ed with furnishing one pack of gold leaf 
at nine dollars, proof that what glittered 
was really gold. 

The first portrait order was entered 
September 24, 1828, when Mrs. Amos 
Patten was credited with paying twenty- 
five dollars for a portrait of herself and 
fourteen dollars for the frame. ‘There was 
a twenty-five dollar portrait of Mark L. 
Hill and a fifty dollar one of John Dexter, 
orders easily explained by items of credit 
to Dexter and Hill for dry goods and gro- 


ceries. A hat is entered at six dollars and 
broadcloth for a suit at seven dollars a 
yard: Art would seem to have been a 
stingy mistress compared with merchan- 
dizing. 

After the War of 1812, Bangor grew 
rapidly in wealth and importance, while 
Hampden declined. It was necessary to 
go where the work was, and so, just when 
is not known but perhaps in 1828, young 
Hardy hired a small place on York Street 
in Bangor and waited for sitters. It was 
seven miles from his home in Hampden, 
and every day for years, he walked seven 
miles each way, regardless of weather. 
Arrived at the studio, he had to build a 
wood fire and warm up his working 
quarters before beginning the day. The 
road was a country road, without side- 
walks, deep in dust in summer, with mud 
in spring, rutted with the fall frosts and in 
winter almost impassable much of the 
time from the deep snows. Many days 
there must have been when fully half the 
day would have been consumed in com- 
ing and going, so that it was useless to 
make the attempt. In addition there must 
have been work about the home—wood 
to prepare for winter, a garden to make 
and tend, water to bring for his wife, per- 
haps a cow to care for; only by early ris- 
ing and incessant toil could any man have 
done what was necessary. Yet in spite of 
all hardships, Jerry Hardy persevered and 
earned a living. When Smith’s Block, the 
finest building in the city of Bangor, was 
completed, he was ready to move his 
studio there and he made it the meeting- 
place of the witty, the brilliant, even of 
the fashionable of the city. A portrait by 
Hardy was a mark of distinction. 

It is not to be inferred that these hard 
years at the beginning were wasted years; 
some of the best work he ever did was 
done in them, for now he was painting to 
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Photograph by Ramsdell 


Mother and Daughter 
CATHERINE SEARS (WHEELER) HARDY, 1806-1876, WIFE, AND 
ANNIE ELIZA HARDY, 1839-1934, DAUGHTER OF THE ARTIST. CANVAS, 28 X 36, PAINTED 1842. 
OWNED BY MISS CHARLOTTE W. HARDY. 


please himself and not his sitter. He was 
constantly studying problems of composi- 
tion and lighting, and as his family and 
kinsfolk were his subjects, he was not re- 
quired to flatter either their features or 
their clothes. Now were done such pic- 
tures as those of his parents, of his uncles 
the Pearson brothers, the Indian girl 
Sarah and the negro barber, Hanson, with 
genre pictures and firelight and candle- 
light studies. ‘hese pictures not only de- 
veloped his talent but they were needed 
to hang upon the walls of his bare little 
studio, and variety there was essential. As 
they were never intended for sale, it hap- 


pens that a considerable number of these 
mest representative pictures have been 
kept in the family possession, and we are 
able to reproduce out of a considerably 
larger number some good examples of 
the work done in his youth and prime to 
please himself. For ““A Lady Paring an 
Apple” his wife was the model; for 
“Woman Knitting” his wife’s sister; 
‘Boy Blowing Bubbles” was a portrait 
of his son—all three studies in firelight or 
candle-light effects. A picture of his 
daughter writing by the stronger light of 
a kerosene lamp is owned in Savannah. 
Portraits done to order would never have 
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the warmth and idealism of these inti- 
mate studies. 


The more formal portraits of some of 
his relatives likewise have an originality 
and charm due to his freedom to work as 
he pleased. ‘The unusual portrait of the 
two Pearson brothers, his uncles, must 
have been done away from his studio, 
probably on a visit to the old home in Pel- 
ham, New Hampshire, for it is painted 
on two sheets of ordinary writing paper, 
glued together and backed with some- 
thing to stiffen it. Artist and sitters both 
are enjoying the sitting, which probably 
was brief. Though meticulous in his work, 
Mr. Hardy was often a quick worker. His 
list of orders shows that a portrait of his 
wife’s aunt Miss Catherine Sears, one of 
his best, was begun on April 22, 1845, 
and finished on April 24th. It is a full- 
size portrait, twenty-seven by twenty-two 
inches, of a smiling, pippin-faced, little old 
lady in a dainty cap, a face the artist knew 
and loved and could reproduce with quick, 
sure strokes. 

The portraits of his wife’s father and 
mother, Major Robert Burnham Wheel- 
er and Rebecca (Sears) Wheeler must 
have been among his early works. They 
are on boards, upon which many of his 
early pictures were painted, well drawn 
and revealing character, especially good 
in the treatment of textures and of the 
delicate, embroidered muslin of which 
ladies then made their caps and kerchiefs; 
but they do not compare with the por- 
traits of his own father and mother, Solo- 
mon and Anna Hardy, on canvas, and 
certainly of a later date. In these por- 
traits the rendering is interpretative, the 
strength and solidity of the man, the nun- 
like chasteness of his wife. ‘The artist 1s 
not concerned with accessories or tex- 
tures, they barely exist; everything cen- 


ters upon the faces, which, for all that 
age has dulled the pictures, stand out like 
Holbein’s. The father, son of a Revolu- 
tionary officer who fought at both Lex- 
ington and Bunker Hill, is placed with his 
head so high on the canvas that the bow 
of his white, tied stock comes above the 
middle point of the picture. ‘The broad 
forehead is divided by a long, dark fore- 
lock falling upon it; the old-fashioned 
queue at the back is hardly visible; the 
background is dark, the coat is dark, its 
details not now visible. The only relief in 
color is the white collar and folded stock 
and a roll of red Russia leather held in his 
right hand in place of a book, symbol of 
his trade. It is the face that stands out, 
strong-featured, with a great, arched 
nose, like his son’s, a wide, firm, but sensi- 
tive mouth, a broad chin and eyes that 
still look straight at you as you look into 
them. The mother has the face of a me- 
diaeval abbess, sweet, ascetic, sensible. 
Her hair is entirely hidden by a full- 
backed, close cap, finished by a full, pleat- 
ed frill about the face; it comes down, 
without strings, on each side to meet a 
similar full ruff about the throat, which is 
outlined by a string of gold beads. A cor- 
ner of the back of a black-and-gold chair 
she sits in appears at the right lower edge 
of the picture; at the left, her hand, rest- 
ing on a table, is hidden by the folds of 
her sewing. Aside from the white about 
the face, the only color is in the beads and 
the gold on the chair. ‘The subjects appear 
about sixty years of age, which would 
place the portraits in 1830. 

Another fine family portrait, a little 
later, is that of Mrs. Willard Wheeler, of 
Hampden, done in 1834 for her brother, 
Hon. Barnabas Freeman of Yarmouth. 
Mrs. Wheeler, who was the daughter of 
Barnabas Freeman and Rhoda Sears, 
married the brother of the artist’s wife. 
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Though she was the mother of two chil- 
dren, and, as the wife of a blue-water 
captain making long voyages, was re- 
sponsible for the management of a farm 
home and a family numbering eight or 
nine persons, the portrait has the fresh 
charm of girlhood. The lovely color of 
her cheeks, the fresh, clear skin and the 
soft brown hair pinned up in natural curls 
at a time when hairdressing was fantastic, 
make a winning picture, while the brown 
satin dress and dainty chemisette of 
needlework are so subordinated to her 
personal charm that they seem timeless. 
A somewhat enlarged copy of this pic- 
ture, on canvas, was made about 1932 by 
her grandson, Walter M. Hardy and 1s 
now in Savannah. 

An excellent example of Mr. Hardy’s 
group work is a large painting of his wife, 
with her little daughter, later his artist- 
comrade, beside her on a sofa. We can 
hardly do better than quote a contribution 
signed “Ignota” which was printed in the 
Boston Commonwealth in the spring of 
1869, in an article entitled, “Art at the 
Eastward. A Talented Family.” 

‘The large, central picture of this stu- 
dio is a wonderful combination of colors. 
Great labor has been bestowed upon it, 
and it has been touched and re-touched 
again and again. Every portion of it has 
been painted with miniature fineness. 

“From a large open window the look- 
out is upon river, hills and sky—a soft, 
summer landscape. The light comes in 
from behind throwing the light upon the 
figures in semi-shadow, an effect difficult 
to produce. Heavy ash-colored curtains 
drape this window; a sofa of crimson vel- 
vet sits against it; a blue-silk shawl is 
thrown over a portion of the sofa. The 
lady of the miniature, older but still beau- 
tiful, sits upon that part of the sofa over 
which the blue shawl is thrown. Her 


dress is black velvet, with tight sleeves 
and plaited waist, while the neck is 
adorned with a salmon-colored cravat, 
once In fashion, pinned with a cameo. Her 
hair is done up in a French twist, with 
long curls shading the cheeks. 

‘A little girl three years old sits by the 
lady’s side. It is the auburn-curled, em- 
bryo artist. She is looking up into the face 
of her mother with a question upon her 
lips—a pleased, conversational attention. 
A white-muslin frock dresses the little 
figure. The light and shadow upon the 
arms and through the dainty sleeves is 
lovely to look upon. Yellow slippers tip 
the little feet. —IThe mother sits with one 
foot upon the sofa to prevent the child 
falling off. The face is very thoughtful 
and she is supposed to be telling the child 
stories. She holds a diary and pencil in her 
hand as if to jot down the child’s answers. 
The picture is one greatly to be admired.” 

Comparison of the picture itself with 
this minute description printed seventy 
years ago shows that it has lost little of its 
brilliancy, though one would hardly call 
the curtains “‘ash-colored.” It owes most 
of its charm to its beauty of color which 
the photograph, by darkening the reds, 
especially the bright hair and rosy flesh of 
the child, fails to reproduce in quality. 
The mother looks too sad and haggard, 
and the child’s face, losing its color, loses 
also its charm; yet it is a picture which 
would command attention in any collec- 
tion of its period. 

The portrait of Mrs. "Thomas F. Hatch 
and her two sons must be of about the 
same date as the foregoing. Those who 
have seen the original praise its coloring; 
it is evident, even from the photograph, 
that the composition is excellent. The 
square shape of the canvas, repeated in the 
bold outline of the window frame, the 
slanting lines of arms and neck-wear, re- 
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Photograph by Kliyne 
firs. Thomas F. Watch (Martha Boung) and Sons 
Thomas (right) and Frederic (left) 


CANVAS, ABOUT 42 XK 48, DATE ABOUT 13540. OWNED BY MRS. B. W. HATCH, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


Martha Young was born in Alna, Maine; married first Thomas F. Hatch, of Bangor; married 


second Albert Emerson, Bangor. 


curring often but held down by the beau- them; the disposition of the right hands 
tiful, assertive curves of the sofa arm, of both mother and older son takes them 
make it an exceptionally interesting prob- out of the picture while enabling the boy 
lem. Though the mother’s dress is dark, to maintain his pose without weariness and 
the bright red of the sofa, which is still the mother to control the activity of the 
a family possession as well as the watch younger child. 

the young child is handling, gives the pic- The work of a portrait painter is not 
ture warmth. The artist has not been often with groups. The individual makes 
afraid to paint hands, but he has cleverly the whole picture; and too seldom he 
avoided having to paint too many of wishes to look like himself. It is told of 
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Hirs. George A. Thatcher 


(REBECCA JANE BILLINGS) 1813-1883 
ON WOOD, 27 X 21. PAINTED IN 1833- OWNED BY MR, GEORGE T. THATCHER, BANGOR. 


Rebecca Billings was the daughter of Caleb C. Billings and Nancy Thoreau, sister of Henry D. 
Thoreau’s father, therefore own cousin to Thoreau. This portrait was painted after her marriage 


in 1832 to Mr. Thatcher. She wears a green silk dress, with a gold and enamel buckle at the waist 


and a cameo pin; the ornament in her hair is pink and green. 


Father Sawyer, a clergyman who sat to 
Mr. Hardy when nearing his hundredth 
year, that he had abundant and beautiful 
. silvery hair, a fine subject for a painter; 
but before he went for his first sitting, 
Father Sawyer had his hair cut “‘to make 





him look like other men.” 

Mr. Hardy’s pictures of old people 
were particularly happy; he had real 
sympathy for the aged and sought beauty 
of character where beauty of feature had 
departed. It was his good fortune also that 
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in those days elderly women resorted to 
caps, which he could paint with wonder- 
ful facility; no woman could fail to be 
pleased when her cap was so highly com- 
plimented. 

Mr. Hardy seldom painted a profile, 


OWNED BY MRS. 


Nathaniel Harlow, Sr., born in Plymouth, Mass., 
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firs. Nathaniel Harlow, Sr. 


(MARY SHAW) 1760-JAN. 31, 1845 
ON WOOD, 26 X 21, PAINTED JUNE, 1835 


J. C. ANDERSEN 


1758, a Revolutionary soldier, was granted a 


large tract of land in what is now the heart of the East Side of Bangor. The Post Office, Library 
and High School on Harlow Street, are on this tract. His son Nathaniel, Jr., in filial love of his 
mother, had this portrait of her painted in 1835. 


but he must have been captivated by the 
side face of the Reverend Cyrus Hamlin, 
whom he painted just before Doctor 
Hamlin left as a missionary to ‘Turkey. 
That the artist begged the privilege ot 
making the picture, which is now in the 
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Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, a me- 
morial gift from his daughter, is shown 
by his having kept it in his studio all his 
life. ‘he likeness is so good that “‘a sea- 
captain chancing to be in Constantinople 
recognized Doctor Hamlin on the street 
and confidently saluting him held out his 
hand for a friendly grasp. “How did you 
know me?! I have never met you,’ said 
the Doctor. ‘I saw your portrait in Ban- 
gor,” was the reply.” 

Among the lamplight studies men- 
tioned one in which his wife was the 
model differs from the others. ‘These pic- 
tures usually show a warmth of red, deep 
in its shades and with strong shadows. 
This of the lady paring an apple is au- 
tumnal in coloring and the shadows are 
not accentuated. It is wholly simple, as 
much a poem as a picture. “There is the 
quaint costume,” wrote the unknown 
seventy years ago—‘‘always the quaint 
costume ; and how much the artist gained 
by this truthfulness to nature, remark- 
able in his pictures. There is no dressing 
up of the subject. It is just as it happens in 
the everyday life of the home. ‘The lamp- 
light falls upon the hair and face, giving 
them a luminous, soft glow; and she is 
looking down upon her apple paring. An 
olive-brown thibet, made with the full- 
puffed sleeves and the turned-back cape 
then in vogue quite envelops the figure. 
The knife and the apple and the position 
of the hands, are so true to the occupation 
that it strikes one as a most happy con- 
ceit.”’ Miss Hardy said that her father 
considered this one of his finest pictures. 

However, it is no finer than one com- 
monly called ““The Bubble Boy,” painted 
in 1834, when his four-year-old son was 
the subject. The boy, dressed precisely 
like the older boy in the Hatch picture, 


wears a wine-colored coat with a green 
velvet collar and a white, frilled shirt. In 


his left hand he holds before him a cop- 
per cup, in his right a clay pipe with a 
pendant soap bubble at which he is gazing 
intently. The iridescence of the fragile 
bubble, the glow of the copper, the 
warmth of the clothing, reflected in the 
beautiful face of the dark-haired boy, 
Painting by 
lamplight was one of his evening pleas- 
ures,” wrote his daughter. “One of the 
family would pose while another read 
aloud. Midnight sometimes found him 
still at work.” It is remembered that there 
were days when he was not in the mood 
for painting and spent his morning in the 
garden or about necessary work, yet felt 
that the day must not pass without some- 
thing being put upon canvas. 


make a charming picture. 


“His garden was one of the delights 
of his life. Morning and evening, in 
spring and summer, he toiled in it, and its 
beauty grew by hard work.” His wife 
worked with him, and at four o’clock on 
bright summer mornings they were up 
and ready for some hours in the garden 
together, leaving her sister and his sister, 
who lived with them, to look after the 
house and morning meal. It was indeed a 
beautiful spot they made, created out of 
nothing by careful thought and unceas- 
ing labor. When, after the first hard 
years in Hampden, he decided to make 
a home in Bangor, not so far from his 
work, he selected a lot of land which 
everyone else thought worthless. Near its 
lower limits in Bangor, the river road he 
had walked so often was cut through the 
end of a glacial sandbank and had on its 
eastern side a steep cut bank which sloped 
sharply down toward the river, a place 
impossible to build upon. The price paid 
for a large lot of an acre or more must 
have been small. By his own hard labor 
he dug away the little hill, carted it back 
and made an ample house lot level with 
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the street, terraced as it fell away to the 
lower side. The retaining wall was of 
brick, where it formed a basement wall, 
and of stone where it held the upper level 
of the garden. A narrow, green terrace 
was the second level, and this sloped by a 
grassy bank to the lower, or garden level. 
The part of the house first built, in 18 35, 
was intended to be the ell of something 
more pretentious; but as time went on, 
the house grew down the hill behind in- 
stead of forward toward the street, so that 
it always sat well back from the road, and 
developed into a home so unique that 
those who knew it never forgot it. On 
the south side of the upper level was a 
hedge of white cedar, with an archway 
trimmed through it; on the east, where 
was the retaining wall, was a hedge of 
lilacs, with a wooden stair leading to the 
terrace below, and here, in full sun in the 
morning but always shaded in afternoon 
by the retaining wall and tall hedge 
above, were the spring bulbs, the tall 
hollyhocks, the red brick walk that led to 
the back door and upon the grass at the 
end, two apple trees where the hammock 
hung. Below, many feet below, reached 
by a flight of granite steps, was the fruut, 
flower and vegetable garden, rimmed 
round by a line of tall spruces and firs 
which the artist had brought from the 
woods himself and planted there. On the 
north side of the house, more spruces pro- 
tected it from cold winds and sheltered 
the driveway to the barn, which later was 
turned into a studio connected with the 
house. Here the last fourteen years of his 
life were passed, partly in work and part- 
ly in social intercourse with friends. Any 
distinguished visitor to Bangor was likely 
to be invited to drive down to the Hardy 
Studio, less to see the pictures, which were 


many fewer than in his large second stu- 
dio on Barker Street, than to meet the tall, 


spare, distinguished-looking old man who 
presided there. 

After Maine became a state in 1820, 
Bangor prospered phenomenally; money 
became plentiful; speculation in land 
went wild and everyone, expecting to get 
rich very quickly, spent accordingly. This 
willingness to buy luxuries was opportune 
for a portrait painter who had made a 
good beginning in establishing a reputa- 
tion. By the time the boom was at its 
height Mr. Hardy had become known 
locally. In 1836 one of the Bangor news- 
papers called attention to his work; the 
substance of this is given in Judge God- 
frey’s Annals of Bangor for the current 
year, but the words of Judge Godfrey 
probably represent the opinion of 1882, 
when he printed the Annals. “There had 
been in Bangor for several years a gen- 
tleman of great ingenuity and artistic 
merit, whose modesty had prevented his 
work with the pencil being properly ap- 
preciated, ‘This was Se r. Hardy. From 
his youth he had applied himself to art; 
but he had never had an opportunity to 
derive benefit from association with for- 
eign masters or from studying the works 
of the more celebrated, abroad, Yet he 
had accomplished some work which should 
have given him, and eventually will give 
him, a high place in the roll of American 
artists. One of these is a Boy Blowing a 
Soap Bubble; another, A Lady in a Win- 
dow, which are wholly original. Another 
is Ihe Poor Man’s Fireside. ‘This year 
some who had an appreciation of his work, 
called the attention of the public to his 
atelier and awakened some interest; but 
Bangor was not sufficiently advanced in 
such matters to render him due credit.” 
The newspaper files were destroyed in the 
great fire of 1911, so that what they said 
cannot be determined. 

In 1837 came the panic and the failure 
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Abraham Hanson 
CANVAS, 25 X 21%, DATE SUPPOSED TO BE ABOUT 1828 
OWNED BY MRS. WALTER M. HARDY 


of the banks, with such hard times as have 
not been seen locally since then. It was 
probably a favorable time for buying 
land, if one had cash, and may account 
for the purchase of the home lot. The 
land was bought and before building was 
begun, in 1838, in order to contribute 
his personal labor without loss of time, 
the artist moved his wife and child to the 
vicinity and lived just across the street, 


with his studio not more than a mile and 
a half instead of seven miles away. As 
soon as possible he occupied his new home 
and in February, 1839, before it was fin- 
ished, his daughter was born there. For 
the rest of the artist’s life, fifty years, he 
lived there and his daughter for more than 
a Quarter century more, 

If hard times came, it was not until the 
worst of the artist’s struggle was over; 
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Brown Spaniel 


CANVAS, 21 X 28, PAINTED 1850 OR EARLIER. 


from 1840 onward he enjoyed all the 
patronage an artist could expect. He 
worked constantly, and for the best peo- 
ple. A list of his commissions would in- 
clude a great proportion of the better 
known of his contemporaries, whether it 
was for their wit, their beauty, their learn- 
ing or their wealth. Forced by circum- 
stances to be a business man as well as an 
artist, he greatly extended the range of 
his work during the lean years following 
the panic, by visiting towns at a con- 
siderable distance and painting there, 
often for many weeks. “He painted in 
Waterville, Bath, Skowhegan, Camden, 
Castine and Bucksport, doubtless in other 
places where he went for a short time. 
Mother was with him in Waterville and 





they enjoyed their stay there greatly, as 
they did in Skowhegan. He did some of 
his best work in Bath where he spent the 
winter; mother and I were with him.” 
A letter shows that in 1841 he was in 
Skowhegan, painting Colonel John G. 
Neil’s family. In the summer of 1842, he 
was in Waterville, and we cannot for- 
bear to quote the letter of introduction 
which he carried from George W. Kirby 
of Waterville to the Reverend W. Nott 
of Bath. “Understanding that Mr. Hardy 
proposes visiting Bath for the practice of 
his Art, I take the liberty of recommend- 
ing him to your special notice and regard. 
‘The intercourse I have had with him has 
left on my mind a very decided impres- 
sion that he is a truly amiable, intelligent, 
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Sarah Polasses 


PENOBSCOT INDIAN GIRL, CANVAS, DATE UNCERTAIN 
OWNED BY THE TARRATINE CLUB, BANGOR 


Sarah Polasses in her youth was the beauty of the tribe. She was the daughter of Lt. Gov. John 


Neptune and Mary Balassee Necola, commonly called “Molly Molasses.”* A replica of this portrait 


and also of-one of Governor Neptune, painted by 


Miss Annie E. Hardy tor Mrs. Augustus C. 


Hemenway is in the Old South Museum, Boston. 


well-informed, high-minded man. He has 
worked his way as an artist, against all 
sorts of discouragements, up to a very 
high point of Professional reputation; 
and, notwithstanding the various trials of 
life, he retains a delightful simplicity and 


frankness which, combined with genuine 
piety, make him one of the most loveable 
men I have met with.—I am sure when 
you know him you will feel a cordial re- 
gard for him.” 

Just fifty years later his dear friend Pro- 
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fessor John S. Sewall wrote of him: “In 
his relations with the world outside, there 
was a straightforward integrity, a sin- 
cere benevolence, and a pure simplicity of 
heart, which were recognized by all, and 
won the esteem of all. But by his own 
fireside, in the circle of those nearest and 
dearest to him, his native kindliness, his 
affectionate disposition, his perseverence 
under difficulties, his merry enjoyment of 
wit, his large intelligence and wide read- 
ing, his grateful appreciation of every- 
thing done for him, his peaceful submis- 
sion in times of sorrow, his high moral 
sense and devout religious life—such per- 
sonal traits as these shone undimmed in 
the privacy of home and constituted a 
character both loveable and strong.” 
The studio where most of his work was 
done wasa trifle over a mile from his home, 
on a side street, near the Bangor House, a 
large old building, quite possibly made for 
his use, since the great central room had 
no lighting save from a clerestory at the 
top. At one end of this was a long, narrow 
room used for storage; at the north end, 
a similarly shaped room with the great 
studio window. Here at easels side by side 
worked father and daughter for many 
years, bringing their lunch with them and 
working long days, or until darkness 
closed in. One did not enter the studio 
room from the street; he came first into the 
great exhibition room, still, flooded with 
light, pictures on every side. To the writ- 
er as a little girl, being in that room 
seemed like Sunday. There were many 
pictures of people, not very interesting to 
a child; but there were a curly-haired 
child with a blue sash, a brown dog with 
kind eyes, a sleepy old hound, two illus- 
trating the fable of the Sun and the Wind 
and the Traveler, some Indians, and most 
fascinating of all, Hamlet in the graveyard, 
with Yorick’s skull and the sun lighting 


the marvelous red lining of his long cloak. 
It was of course a copy of Sir ‘Thomas 
Lawrence’s great picture; and yet it was 
an original also. Uncle Jerry had never 
seen even a colored copy of the original. 
He took a steel engraving and from that 
created his color scheme; once he told 
the writer that many years later he saw 
the picture in color and was pleased to 
know that his copy was correct in every 
detail but one, either the scarf about Ham- 
let’s neck or the ground color of the me- 
dallion hanging from it. 

As color was his specialty, he sometimes 
for his own pleasure worked out the 
scheme of some well-known picture from 
black and white. His little book of orders 
has under January 9, 1854, the entry, 
“Copy of Rubens for Mrs. Lowder, 27 x 
22. Finished February 7.” Only the 
day before he had entered, ““Commenced 
copy of the Columbus after Wilkie. Fin- 
ished April 15. $300.00,” which was 
only half the price set upon the Hamlet. 
He did several of the portrait of Reubens 
by himself, which was probably from a 
good copy in oils—it was a favorite pic- 
ture. [he Columbus was sold before the 
present writer’s recollection, the Hamlet 
a few years later. 

One of his experiments in painting 
from an engraving was not so happy. It 
was a very large picture of Jerusalem, 
long since burned, which he began in 
1872. It was a beautiful landscape, but 
he had no idea of the barrenness of the 
Holy Land and made a fertile green 
landscape which needed little more than 
a white church spire to be New England. 

Landscapes were not often painted by 
Mr. Hardy unless in genre; then he 
painted them well. More often his genre 
pictures were interiors. One of the earliest 
of these, done while he was a student in 
Boston, seems long to have been remem- 
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e bered. It was called “The Poor Man’s _ notrace. Years afterwards, in the Bangor 
n Fireside.” “This was exhibited in Boston — studio, one of them saw the picture. 
n and is said to have elicited favorable com- ‘There is the picture,” she exclaimed, 
1. ment from Gilbert Stuart, which places ‘“‘and you are the artist!’? What became 
ry the date before 1828, the year Stuart of this picture is unknown. 

1e died. Some Boston ladies, who saw the pic- ‘The genre pictures are hard to trace, 
re ture in his studio, were impressed by it ‘They sold readily, were unsigned, and 
st and planned to secure sitters for him; but often were carried far away from Maine. 
In before they looked him up again, he had — It has been impossible to find one for an 





closed the studio and disappeared, leaving — illustration, save only an unsatisfactory 
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preliminary study of “The Fisher Boy” 
which was used to replace the fine original 
in the Bangor Public Library, burned in 
the great fire. This sketch was exhibited 
in the Fogg Museum in the present year 
when nothing else could be found. The 
little “Smelt Seller” here illustrated is 
known only from a snap-shot, probably 
dating to about 1890, its size, owner and 
whereabouts being wholly unknown. The 
sturdy, roughly dressed boy with his bas- 
ket of smelts on his sled, has stopped at the 
back door of a house and is asking whether 
the housewife will buy some of his catch. 
From his boyish sou’ wester to his copper- 
toed, cowhide boots, he is a typical coun- 
try boy of the eighteen seventies. The 
season is cleverly indicated by the snow 
melting on the roof of a shed and the 


conductor of the house spouting water 
into a tub—a spring thaw, when smelts 


were running. 

One genre owned in the West is of his 
son Francis and cousin Rebecca fishing by 
a woodland brook. Another now un- 
known was described by “Ignota” in 
1869. “I remember a painting that deco- 
rated the walls of this studio some years 
ago. I can only give an idea of it from 
memory. It was the artist’s “Grand- 
father’s Kitchen.’ The old grandfather 
and grandmother were seated at the sup- 
per-table, on which stood an ancient 
pitcher and a brown-bread loaf, with the 
time-honored eating utensils. From an 
old-fashioned fireplace and hearth blazed 
a huge log-fire. The family cat dozed in 
its warmth. The tired boy had just come 
in from his wanderings, cold and wet 
from the storm. He had thrown himself 
down in a sitting posture flat upon the 
floor, with his feet extended between the 
immense andirons, almost into the very 
fire, and his hands and arms held up to it. 
‘The intense glow of the firelight, with 


the curious figure of the boy, and the en- 
tire truthfulness to the antiquated kitchen, 
made the picture impressive and memor- 
able.” 

Mr. Hardy often painted fruit-pieces, 
either to fill a demand for dining-room 
pictures or to preserve for some horti- 
culturalist the record of some especially 
good specimen he had produced. The 
McLaughlin Pear, which was originated 
in Bangor, was painted for this purpose ; 
probably also the original Wealthy apple. 
An owner of a good dog might bring his 
pet for a.picture, like that of the spaniel 
here reproduced, which was owned by a 
Mr. Flagg of Bangor and was said to have 
been the first brown spaniel ever in the 
city. 

Of another class were the pictures of 
persons who were merely picturesque and 
who could have no objection to having 
their portraits hung on the studio walls. 
The negro barber, Abraham Hanson, was 
one of these. Judge Godfrey’s Annals re- 
cord that Hanson came to Bangor in 
1825 and was well patronized by those 
who enjoyed both his ministrations and 
his merry temper. The Annals preserve 
one of his rhymed advertisements and a 
story of his “shaving for the Greeks.” 
During the war for Greek independence, 
he was much interested in their cause and 
gave notice that for one whole day he 
would shave for the benefit of the Greeks. 
His patronage was large but he refused 
all pay. “D’ye suppose I would take pay 
when I am shaving for the benefit of the 
Greeks!” His portrait is a striking one, 
dashed off with a free hand, with no 
thought of pleasing anyone but the painter 
himself. “he color suits precisely the 
mood of the artist, a snow-white stock and 
collar, a full-frilled shirt, a vest of tur- 
quoise blue under a coat of dark olive 
brown, with a full-rolled black velvet col- 
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Still Life 


CANVAS, 12 X 14, 


DATE UNCERTAIN 


OWNED BY MISS CHARLOTTE W, HARDY 


lar and flaring revers. One notices how 
cleverly he has employed curves every- 
where—there are no straight lines. It is an 
artist’s picture for artists, a_ rollicking 
theme, sound and fresh as when first 
painted more than a century ago. 

The Indian girl Sarah Polasses must 
be of the same period, despite the date 
upon the frame, which without question 
is wrong. Sarah could not have been 
much over seventeen when this was paint- 
ed, for she is included in the census of the 
Indian agent, General John Blake, for 
1815, when her mother Mary Belassee 
(probably Pelagie ) Necola is given a fam- 


ily of three, with no hunting men, that is, 
herself, her young son Peol, and Sarah. 
The date of 1835 is much too late for this 
picture, but is about right for the one of 
Governor John Neptune, which has an 
earlier date on its frame in the Tarratine 
Club. The same portraits in the Old 
South Museum, Boston, are copies, made 
by Miss Annie Hardy for Mrs. Augustus 
C. Hemenway. 

The portrait of Sarah is a striking one. 
She is dressed in all her Indian finery, 
which was originally bright in color. She 
wears as many as eight small silver 
brooches and a silver hatband about the 
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crown of her man’s silk beaver, topped 
with flowing ostrich plumes. The beads 
on her neck are ancient wampum collars 
in brown and white, well remembered 
by the writer’s father as belonging to Old 
Molly, with strings of glass beads and a 
silver cross below them. The picture is the 
only one known to the writer of a Maine 
Indian dressed as they dressed before 
1840. The picture of Governor John 
Neptune, though only a quick sketch, 
made in two brief sittings, is valuable his- 
torically. 

How many pictures did Jeremiah 
Hardy paint? There is no way of know- 
ing. Iwo imperfect lists which he left, 
terminating about 1860, include consider- 
ably more than two hundred portraits and 
miniatures, but not one of those repro- 
duced here except Madam Harlow’s. 
The lists are only of orders taken and far 
from complete at that; there are no 
genre, no landscape, still life, or family 
pictures and we know that his “large 
book of orders,” beginning about 1850, 
was destroyed some years ago. 

The list we have is important in one 
particular—it gives the day an order was 
taken, the day the picture was finished, 
the dimensions and the price agreed upon, 
as well as the name (but not the resi- 
dence ) of the sitter. By the aid of this no 
doubt many pictures could be identified, 
if still existent. This is the more important 
since he never signed a picture unless by 
special request. Anything painted or 
written upon the picture or stretcher must 
have been done by some other person and 
is more a cause for suspicion than for 
confirmation of authenticity. It has also to 
be remembered that he often made copies 
of his pictures for families who wanted 
more than one; also that sometimes these 
were reduced in size. There are also 
copies of his work made by others, and in 


one case he enters on his little book that in 
1846 he made a copy of Harding’s picture 
of Mrs. Davis. Now Harding was a very 
capable Boston artist who came to Bangor 
in 1535, according to Judge Godfrey, 
and who painted some fine portraits. ‘The 
chance of confusing Harding and Hardy 
is not inconsiderable, and when Hardy 
copies Harding, what can one say? The 
matter of identification will not always be 
easy. His work may generally be recog- 
nized, if it is remembered that his types 
and style varied according to the dates. 
From those vigorous early portraits, with 
their emphasis on color and lighting and 
usually with dark, blank backgrounds, he 
advanced to the middle period when com- 
position and accessories were studied and 
sometimes used to divert part of the at- 
tention from an uninteresting face. In his 
latest years, when he was still painting 
well but not with the enthusiasm of youth, 
his backgrounds often were light and the 
whole picture softened in outline and 
coloring. How many of his canvases are 
now existent, it is impossible to guess. 
Many have been destroyed by fire; others 
are known to have been carelessly treated, 
stored in attics and barns, scratched or 
torn, perhaps rescued and “restored” by 
whoever was available for the process. 
Even the most expert cleaning 1s likely to 
take something away from the original. 
‘There are problems connected with the 
identification of his work which may yet 
require experts to settle. 


To few men is it given to live so useful, 
peaceful and happy a life as Jeremiah 
Hardy’s. Nothing in his life needed apol- 
ogy, and when in his eighty-eighth year 
he passed on toa higher life, his eye Was 
not dimmed and his mind was clear and 
vigorous, without touch of decay. 
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and the Date of the Abraham Browne House 


By CATHARINE W., PIERCE 


HE old Abraham Browne house 

in Watertown has had much at- 

tention paid to it because of its 
own charm and because it represents a 
rare case of a house remaining long in 
the family of an original settler. ‘The his- 
torical notes that have been published on 
it are often based on Bond’s Genealogies 
of W atertown, but he does not give all 
that is to be found about the question of 
who built it, and when, nor the definite 
evidence that makes the accepted date of 
1663 untenable. 

The tracing of descent is difficult but 
amusing; we get side lights on direct con- 
versation of members of the family, on 
ways of living, and on human emotions 
that re-acted in modern wise but which 
have been chilled in death these two hun- 
dred years and more. 

The story of the house is closely con- 
nected with the land on which it stands; 
in fact it can be identified only by the 
boundaries of the lot. ‘This lot was part 
of the homestall of the surveyor and set- 
tler, Abraham Browne, who had about 
sixty acres in this region, and on the east- 
ern part of which there was a house short- 
ly after his death. “The boundaries are 
fairly constant through more than a cen- 
tury, being the Sudbury road on the 
north, a way to the river on the east, the 
way to Beaver Plain on the south and 
Edward Harrington on the west. 

Old maps might help one but there are 
none until 1720, a crude sketch which 1s 
reproduced. ‘The house numbered tweive 
would seem to be the Abraham Browne 


house yet the list beside the map gives it to 
Joseph Patterson, and Capt. Abraham 
Browne is given number seven, a number 


which does not appear on the map itself. 
My surmise is that Joseph Patterson was 
living in the house at that time. That Pat- 
terson had business connections with the 
Brownes is proved by a sale to him and 
Jonathan Browne in 1723 of land and 
house in Weston. 

‘The map made in 1855 for Bond’s his- 
tory of the town is reproduced in part. It 
was made to show the first grants of land 
to the early inhabitants and on it are 
added the names of the modern streets. 
Names other than those pertinent to the 
problem have been omitted. 

One of the minor details is rather in- 
teresting. In 1659 settler Abraham’s 
estate was doubtful about the north bound 
and the town voted that Richard Bloyse 
and Joseph Taintor should run a line on 
the Sudbury road, beginning near Rich- 
ard Bloyse’s to a pine stump and then in a 
straight line to a crotched tree. By 1681 
the pine stump had disappeared. Jonathan 
Browne, a son, is given permission to 
straighten his fence on Sudbury road “at 
that Joynte of it formally saide to be at 
the Pine Stump” and goodman ‘Taintor 
is to see that the town be not prejudiced. 
It is evident from the early deeds that 
the road was less straight than now and 
that there was an elbow on the northeast- 
ern part of the plot on which stood a shop 
outside the fencing. 

When the first Abraham Browne died 
he left the use of his estate to his widow 
Lydia with reversion to his two sons Abra- 
ham and Jonathan. Lydia married in 
1659, nine years after her husband’s 
death, a Hodges of Ipswich and went 
there to live. Her son Abraham, being en- 
gaged to be married at the time, started 
67 
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out in Groton to carve his own fortune 
but evidently his fiancée Mary Dix was 
not of pioneer stuff and preferred the 
more tranquil life of her home town 
which had less menace from Indians than 
the more remote Groton. At any rate in 
1663 she sent an intermediary, Thomas 
Parks, to Mrs. Hodges to ask what she 
would do for her son. Fortunately for 
Mary, Mrs. Hodges thought it was better 
that her sons should take the land and 
live on it as “it lay neere the towne whear- 
by wood and timber was taken of it and 
the land damnified.” This they did, di- 
viding it with a fence, and Jonathan taking 
the eastern part that had a house on tt, 
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Letter of about 1702-3 


FOUND IN 1924 IN A CRACK OF THE GREAT SUMMER BEAM OF THE BROWNE HOUS!I 


while Abraham had the western “‘which 
was wilderness land without any improve- 
ment or mowable ground. Upon which 
abraham browne built, fenced, broke up, 
and lived to his death and ther left his 
wife and 2 children” as “Thomas Parks 
testifies in 1670. John Flagg said at that 
time also that “thee might Abraham 
Browne dyed after he was departed this 
deponent heard weddow hoges say that 
she littel thought she should have lost hur 
son so suddenly when he cam to Inherit 
his land also this deponant did hear widow 
hoges say that the land her son Abrahem 
browne did injoy in his liffe time was her 
son abraham browns land according to 
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Abraham! Browne m. Lydia (m. 2d Hodges) 


surveyor -1650 | 


| 
| 


Abraham? m. Mary Dix (m. 2d S. Rice) 
1639-1667 | of Marlboro 
| 


| | 
Abraham® d. infant Lydia* (T. Flagg 
her guardian ) 


| 
| 
Capt.Abraham® Jonathan* William*® Benj.* 


-1686 


Jonathan? m. Mary Shattuck 
-1691 | 
| 


1671-1729 


! 
i 
| 


Jonathan* 1694-1758 Samuel? 
| 


a 7. 
Jonathan® 1724-1798 


Adam?” 1763-1827 


Francis‘ 1796- 


the division her son Jonathan and abra- 
ham browne had made betwist them and 
further widdow hoges did desier that 
those that did Injoy hur son abraham’s 
land should help to make the fence that 
was betwene hur son Jonathan and her 
son abrahams land.” It is therefore this 
western half of the land, on which the 
second Abraham and Mary Browne lived 
until 1667, that we must trace. 

In 1668 Mary married Samuel Rice of 
Marlborough to whose house she took her 
two small children, and where after seven 
years she died, her son having preceded 
her to whatever heavenly delights Puri- 
tan hopes could aspire. Her daughter 
Lydia Browne was given ‘Thomas Flagg 
as guardian and it is to Thomas that we 
are indebted for the report of Samuel Rice 
which shows that the present house can- 
not be the one built in 1663. Flagg’s de- 
mand for an accounting of the Browne 
estate seems to have irritated Samuel 
Rice. An eloquence certainly not hin- 
dered by the misspelt words and lack of 
punctuation rises from the old paper to 
show that he was nettled by a possible im- 
plication that he had profited by his con- 
nection with the estate and he turns the 


responsibility back on Thomas Flagg. 
The excerpts from the report give 
glimpses of manners and ways of those 
days as well as the one important fact 
about the house of the second Abraham: 
“Marlborough 16 June 1679. The land 
that was prised at sexty pound and thare 
the Dwelling house was taken away by 
fier when Thomas fledge lived in it he 
that is now Leadias guardian. The barn 
Thomas fledge bought of my wife. with 
my consent and he did Engag to pay five 
pound or seat up another of that begnes— 
thare ware severall things left in brother 
and sister fledges hands as the worming 
pan ‘The peutr all ar fare as I know ex- 
cpt a pint pot and on spoon also Curtens 
& vallings on blanket on chest. Allso ye 
petr sawe is at Leadias unkell Jonathan 
browns as he informed me and the Car- 
penter tools I supose are at thomas flleges 
I did see the brod axe thare & the scuare 
and the ads of the tuls I had non but a 
hamar and a gemblet. Since the Deces of 
my beloved wife I gave unto Leadia hare 
daughter a Satanasco gown a Satanasco 
Coat a sarg Coat a Cloth wascot a castr 
hat a fary Riding hood—I had the benefit 
of the land 2 yeere and then it was Re- 
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heirs of the two sons, Jonathan having 
died in 1691, wished a division made. It 
ended when the heirs sold the western 
half toCaptain Abraham ( Jonathan’s son ) 
who with two brothers jointly inherited 
the eastern half with a house. The west- 
ern half of the land, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, had no buildings on it in 1694 nor 
would it be probable that there were since 
the ownership of the land was still in 
doubt. In 1703 Captain Abraham re- 
leased his right in the eastern portion to 
his brothers so it may be inferred that he 
had a house of his own by that time. ‘That 
would put the date of building between 
1694-1703. This late date may seem sur- 





FROM BONDS 
HISTORY oF 
WATERTOWN. 
Map showing the Browne Grants 


prising in view of the architectural fea- 
tures of the house but it cannot be empha- 
sized too often that seventeenth-century 
characteristics held on well into the first 
third of the succeeding century. If one 
objects to the idea of the Browne fire- 
place having been built as late as 1694 
one can call to mind those of the Eleazar 
Arnold (1687 ),Bancroft-Parker (1694), 
Phineas Upham (1702) and the Goodale 
( 1701) houses. As for the famous three 
part leaded window it too might be of 
the end of the century as earlier houses, 
disinclined to much exposure, were apt to 
have one or two part frames. 

Actual reference to this Capt. Abra- 
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ham Browne house does not come until 
1715. In giving his son Jonathan fourteen 
acres of land Captain Abraham calls them 
the easterly part of his mansion place and 
mentions the westerly boundary of the 
plot as eight rods east from the wall in the 
abovesaid mansion. In 1727 we again 
hear of the house in the frequently quoted 
deed Captain Abraham gave his son Sam- 
uel. Before this time the northern ell had 
been built for Captain Abraham “part 
for the cost and charge that Samuel hath 
laid out on the mansion house where I 
now dwell” deeds him “the south or first 
built part of the house, even that part of 
the said house in which my son dwells and 
also the shop adjoining thereunto with 
lands on which said house and shop 
stand.” Two years later, by Captain Abra- 
ham’s will, Samuel came into ownership 
of the whole house and its land, but there 
is an unexplained change in title when the 
house is mortgaged in 1747 to Thomas 
Homans by Jonathan Browne, Jr. Sam- 
uel had left Watertown in 1739 for 
Leicester and it is possible that by family 
arrangements, not recorded, the title had 
passed to his nephew. From 1752, when 
Jonathan, Jr. redeemed the mortgage 
from Thomas Homans, the house re- 
mained in the direct line of Jonathan’s 
son Adam and his son Francis down to 
1597. 

Thus the records show that it may still 
be called the Abraham Browne house but 
the residence of Captain Abraham, grand- 
son, not son, of the original settler and 
that the date is, thirty years at least, later 
than formerly given. 

It was only after having finished this 
article that a note in the second volume of 
Bond’s history caught the writer’s eye. He 
says on page 727 “Captain Abraham 
Browne built and occupied the house since 


known as the Esq. Jonathan Brown house 
which passed to his son Major Adam 
Brown and is now occupied by his heirs. 
It is probably not less than 160 years old.” 
According to that statement Bond placed 
the building of the house about 1695. 
Due to the courtesy of Mr. W. S. Ap- 
pleton an interesting document connected 
with the Brownes is published here for 
the first time. It is a scrap of paper found 
by workmen in 1924 when restoration of 
the house was in progress, in a crack of the 
great summer beam of the first floor. The 
writing is-excellent for its day and reads, 
‘Brother pray let sister have a litel money 
if you can to buye me three or four hun- 
dred clapbor nails pray you take care of 
my drink that is at Goodman harringtons 
if it be not yet made pray straighten the 
hoopes of the barril and git a litel hot wa- 
ter put in it. bespek Goodm® harrington 
very hard about my beveridg. pray git 
brother william to go down and git my 
thousand of bricks tould out: for i am a 
covering my hous and much straightened 
for time if you can do this you will 
obliege me to remain your loving brother 
B. B.” This note so full of anxiety about 
his drink (cider? ) seems to have been 
written by Benjamin’ Browne to his 


brother Captain Abraham. Benjamin 
married Anna Garfield in 1702/3 and 
settled in what is now Lincoln. It may 
be that the house referred to was the one 


built there, and in any case the note dates 
from about the first decade of the eight- 
eenth century. 

If there are any local historians in Wa- 
tertown today who would tackle a prob- 
lem, not solved, it would be interesting to 
know what became of the house built for 
the first Mrs. Abraham Browne by her 
sons on the eastern end of the plot. Won't 
someone undertake it! 














